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NZ Grandsinger Free 
On the eve of Thanksgiving, November 26, Lloyd 


Grandsinger, 25-year-old Sioux of Wewala, South Dakota, 
emerged from the shadow of impending execution under which 
he had been existing for four long years. 

In what was his second trial, his acquittal by a Rushville, 
Nebraska jury, of a first-degree murder charge, came after nine 
days of court testimony. The verdict was reached in six hours. 
The sense of the not-guilty verdict, based on both old and new 
evidence, was that insufficient proof existed that Grandsinger, 
on a night of exceptionally poor. visibility, while resisting 
arrest on a state highway, had fired from a .22 pistol the shot 
that killed Patrolman Marvin Hansen. 

For the elated group of Nebraskans who had made up the 
Grandsinger Defense Committee, formed after the youth’s first 
trial, it meant the successful end of years of stubborn effort to 
preserve the civil rights of one individual. For the Association 
on American Indian Affairs, alerted to the case through one 
of its members, Victor Dye, of Nebraska, the case was one of 
both Indian and civil rights. For Lloyd Grandsinger, looking 
back, these were years clouded by nearly intolerable anxieties, 
a setting and re-setting of execution dates, awaiting the out- 
come of interminable appeals to higher courts; by changes of 
lawyers and plans of action, and, at least in the beginning, by 
almost total friendlessness. 

James Lake,’ Jr., a University of Nebraska law faculty 
member, who throughout the many vicissitudes of the Grand- 
singer trials and appeals was a spearhead of community action 
on behalf of the Indian youth, described Grandsinger's plight 
at the end of his first trial as “three weeks away from the 
electric chair, with no money, only a handful of friends, uncer- 
tain how to proceed; and with a howling mad public calling 
for the State to hurry on with the execution.” 

Although there were no witnesses to the slaying, although 
neither fatal gun nor bullet was ever found and medical and 
police testimony for the prosecution at the trial had not been 
properly challenged by the defense attorney, the State Supreme 
Court, on an appeal, upheld the conviction and evidence of the 
original trial. 

At this point a citizen’s group, the Lincoln Council on 
Human Relations, which had seriously doubted that a fair 
trial had been given to Grandsinger, whether or not he was 
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“The acquittal in the recent Grandsinger trial 
held at Rushville, Nebraska, indicates that all 
American Indians included can get impartial jus- 
tice in American courts. It is an unfortunate fact 
that trials necessarily require money to pay for 
legal services, etcetera. Through the generosity of 
the Association on American Indian Affairs the 
money necessary for legal services was supplied in 
the Grandsinger case and the horrible tragedy of 
sending an innocent man to the electric chair was 
averted. Americans of all races should be deeply 
grateful to the Association on American Indian 
Affairs, not only for saving the life of Lloyd Grand- 
singer but also for saving the honor of American 
justice.” 

—Leo W. Vocu, Member of 
Oglala Sioux Tribal Council 
Pine Ridge, S.D. 











guilty of the slaying of the state trooper, formed the Grand- 
singer Defense Committee. Under the chairmanship of the 
Rev. Carroll Lemon, it contended that the Indian youth had 
been inadequately represented by his own counsel, the public 
censuring of whom before the jury had created an unfavorable 
situation for the defendant; that physical and mental abuse 
had accompanied the obtaining of his confession and that the 
venue of the court trial in a prejudiced community had un- 
doubtedly contributed to the finding of guilty in the original 
trial at Valentine, Nebraska. 

At about the same time, the Association on American 
Indian Affairs, concerned with both the Indian rights and the 
civil rights issue, joined the Nebraska Defense Committee in 
fund-raising efforts to provide legal expenses and obtain at- 
torneys to appeal the case. The Indian rights issue was patent, 
although to some not as clear-cut as that of civil rights. While 
only part Indian, Lloyd Grandsinger was regarded as Indian 
in his home community, both by Indians and whites, and the 
non-Indian population was considered by many highly-placed 
observers to be hostile to its Indian neighbors. 

A stay of execution was obtained to make an appeal pos- 
sible, and a new date of May 18 set for the electrocution, A 

(continued on page 6) 
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A Report from the Southwest 


The following account of Indian tribes of the 
Southwest was written by a long-time resi- 
dent of Santa Fe, New Mexico, who has 
worked with the Indians in the area for many 





years. — Editor 








Your future is best in the surging Southwest! is an 
Beale so: slogan of one of the Albuquerque, New Mexico, 

radio stations. This would seem to apply to Indians, too, for 
the tribes of the Southwest, called “backward” by Indians from 
other sections, are land-conscious, still cherish tradition, and 
refuse to be rushed into a pattern of acculturation..A few with 
income from mineral resources (the famous uranium mine, 
“The Jack Pile,” at Laguna Pueblo brings a sizable revenue) are 
moving forward more rapidly than the others, but it is doubtful 
if the Indians of the Southwest will give up their land, Their 
roots are in it and there is reverence for it. Unless some of the 
legislation aimed at separating them from the land is successful, 

unless trickery betrays them into disposing of it, they will have 
it for generations to come. 

The members of the 19 Pueblo groups in New Mexico, 
totalling in population more than 20,000, are peaceful farmers 
and often shrewd traders, a broad, stocky, short people living 
in closely-knit communities which, with one exception, were 
in existence for centuries before the Spanish Conquest. Only 
Laguna, established by the Spaniards in 1699, has a less weighty 
past. All have escaped being uprooted and resettled. The 
largest village is Zuni, with 3,708 inhabitants; (Laguna, in- 
cluding six villages, is a close second with 3,654) the smallest 
is Pojoaque with 45. All are administered by the United Pueblos 
Agency in Albuquerque. The Area Office of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in Gallup administers also the Mescalero and 
Jicarilla Apaches and Navajos in New Mexico, the Navajos 
in Arizona and Utah, and the Mountain Utes and Southern 
Utes in Colorado. Although most of the Navajo reservation is 
in Arizona, a very small portion lies in Colorado country. Only 
the Hopis, in Arizona, are similar to the Pueblos. They, too, 
are peaceful farmers, living in 12 small villages of more than 
3,500 people. 

The Spanish Conquest left the New Mexico Pueblos a 
heritage of Roman Catholicism, but they also adhere strongly 
to their own aboriginal religion. (The practice of peyotism* is 


* Peyotism: The use, by various Plains Indian and some other 
tribes, of the peyote plant, either in whole or in part, as a vision- 
inducing “herb” consumed by participants in ceremonies of prayer 
and quiet contemplation in the Native American Church. 





almost non-existent among’ them, except at Taos, which main- 
tains close relations with several Oklahoma tribes.) At Taos 
Pueblo a quiet struggle has been going on for years to gain 
Indian control of the sacred shrine at Blue Lake, a recreation 
and non-Indian stock-grazing area where sportsmen and pic- 
nickers litter the sacred area with refuse. One Taos governor 
said, bitterly, if anyone should dump garbage on the high altar 
at St. Peter's, a wave of indignation would sweep the civilized 
world, and yet Taos must suffer this outrage because it cannot 
obtain the right to use its Blue Lake area undisturbed. 

Such examples of devotion to tradition and tribal religion 
still exist in spite of a gradual shifting from a land-based 
economy to a wage-earning one at San Ildefonso, Santa Clara 
and San Juan, from which many Indians go to jobs at Los 
Alamos, the atomic center. These wage earners are the younger 
members of the tribe, but they go home to the reservation over 
the weekends, and participate in the tribal ceremonies which 
are held at that time for the off-reservation workers’ benefit. 
The younger generation still shares in the ceremonial dances in 
the plaza and in the kiva; children still undergo initiation. 

One consequence of the trend toward a wage-earning 
economy is the steady draining off of farm labor. Larger and 
larger areas of land lie fallow and uncultivated. One can foresee 
a situation in the next generation when there will be com- 
paratively little land in production, when white farmers down- 
stream will be using the Indians’ share of the irrigation water 
and eventually will come to think of it as theirs. 

But among the farmers of today new standards of living 
are apparent in the increased use of electrical appliances, auto- 
mobiles, and pick-ups. At Santo Domingo farm machinery 
is used, and fields are sprayed. San Ildefonso was selected for 
the installation of the two millionth telephone in the Mountain 
States area in elaborate ceremonies on July 15. 

Accompanying these evidences of a trend toward modern 
living, the Pueblos’ attitudes toward the spraying of farm 
crops with insecticides remain mixed. The old people (some 
oppose domestic water, rudimentary sanitation, electricity and 
telephones) are not happy about this practice, believing that 
“poisoning the land” will cause sickness. One Pueblo governor 
said, I sprayed for seven or. eight years, but it did no good. The 
grasshoppers kept coming back. So 1 turned my field over to 
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them and went and cultivated another, and now they don’t 
bother me and | don’t bother them. 


Another said, In the old days, when the grasshoppers came, 
the cacique (spiritual leader) went to work and called in the 
jays, and in three days there were no more grasshoppers. The 
birds ate them up. When asked why that was not done now he 
replied sadly, We have lost the power. 


The Pueblo councils consist largely of older men who 
have tried to remain as unaffected as possible by the impact 
of non-Indian culture. After 400 years of the Pueblos’ exposure 
to integration, their old people today show surprisingly little 
acculturation. However unwillingly, council officials neverthe- 
less have come to recognize and to try to cope with some of 
the detrimental changes in tribal life for which they are in part 
responsible. Among their young, respect for law and order, for 
tribe and home authority, has lessened. Drinking has increased. 
Not only lack of funds, but opposition by the old, who do not 
want tradition to be violated, have deprived the young of 
recreational facilities that might give them something to do. 
The need for constructive measures has become such now, 
however, that the All-Pueblo Council recently went on record 
approving a general recreation program for all the communi- 
ties, and the State Department of Public Instruction has hired 
an outstanding Indian athlete to direct it. Picurs, a tiny northern 
pueblo, is planning a recreation program in the old day school; 
Sandia, a small pueblo in the middle Rio Grande district is 
establishing a similar program. (The latter is also the only 
pueblo to have legalized the possession and use of alcoholic 
beverages within its grant. The outcome is being watched with 
great interest because of the likelihood that more pueblos and 
reservations will follow suit for the sake of the revenue to be 
gained from this traffic.) 


What is the role of the women in the life of the Southwest 
Pueblos today? Their influence is in the home as always, but 


is reaching out into other areas, although the women have no 
voice on the councils. There are women in the secret societies, 
and at Santa Ana women koshares (often called clowns) 
appear in the big Corn Dance on July 26. Eleven women’s 
groups find creative and social expression in Extension Service 
units on food, clothing and home improvement. An effort is 
now being made by non-Indian groups to promote more oppor- 
tunities of this type for the Indian women. 

There is less drinking among Pueblo women than among 
their Navajo and Apache neighbors. Indian mothers, as a rule, 
are not strict with their children. The placid Pueblos will 
correct and admonish gently rather than strike and slap the 
young ones. But along with the change that is everywhere 
apparent, even this mild discipline has grown lax; parents find 
themselves unable to control their teen-agers who rebel at 
parental—and tribal—authority. 

The changes that have come and are coming in the lives 
of these Southwest Indians have already cast their troubling 
shadows. Somewhere between the reactionary traditionalists 
who oppose any change in their young, (just as the old oppose 
paved roads, piped-in water and the ballot) and intransigeant 
youth which goes in for rock n’ roll but does not know how 
to keep the best of the Pueblos’ older culture for an heirloom, 
must be found a meeting place where both old and new can 
find accommodation. The Pueblos, for instance, are fine artists 
and craftsmen, renowned especially for their pottery, but skilled 
also in weaving ceremonial belts and leggings, in making 
drums, and in doing bead work and embroidery. There are 
excellent silversmiths among them. But the secrets are dying 
with the old people who have not seen fit to confide in the 
younger generation, which is inhibited and does not ask ques- 
tions. As one of the middle generation said recently, Every 
time an old man dies he carries to the grave information that 
should have been passed on, so that little by little much of it 
is lost. 


THE ARIZONA TRIBES 


NA There are approximately 78,000 “enrolled” Indians 


and an estimated total of 102,000 in Arizona. Fourteen tribes 
occupy 19 reservations covering 19,500,000 acres or 26.7 per 
cent of the land area of the state. (The Changing Role of the 
Indian in Arizona, Wm. H. Kelly, Circ. 263, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Univ. of Arizona, 1958.) A composite map 
of this 30,471 square miles placed over a map of New England, 
would mask all but Maine and Rhode Island. 

Arizona tribes include the Navajo, already mentioned, 
the culturally superior Hopi, the Apache, Papago, Mohave, 
Chemehuevi, Cocopa, Hualapai, Havasupai, Pima, Maricopa, 
Yavapai, Paiute, and the Tewa group, descendants of a band of 
New Mexico Pueblos who came to live with the Hopis on First 
Mesa about 1700. 


The Hopi 


This tribe was organized under a constitution and by- 
laws approved on December 19, 1936. Their reservation com- 
prises 631,194 acres entirely surrounded by the Navajo reser- 
vation. There are three mesas (flat-topped, rocky hills) which 
hold the small villages where the people are huddled together. 
First Mesa communities are Walpi, Sichomovi and Hano, the 
last being the Tewa group. Those on Second Mesa are Shungo- 
povi, Shipaulovi and Mishongnovi. On the Third Mesa are 
old Oraibi, Bacabi and Hotevilla, the largest. In 1906, a split 
in Old Oraibi caused many to leave and establish Hotevilla. 
New Oraibi (Kiquchmovi) is at the foot of the mesa. Moen- 
kopi, a colony of Oraibi, is 40 miles to the West. 

Population is about 3,600. About 95 per cent of the 
reservation is grazing land. Less than two per cent is in non- 
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irrigated farms, which only a Hopi could make productive. 
Only 60 acres are irrigated. The rest is wasteland. 

Income is low. The 644 families living on the reservation 
average $100 a month—+er family. The reservation families 
not receiving welfare assistance average about $125 per 
month, according to Dr. William Kelly (Circular 263, men- 
tioned above), who thinks these figures might be too low. 
With living costs what they are, income would still be too 
low, even if it were doubled. 

The gradual encroachment of the vast Navajo reserva- 
tion has resulted in boundary disputes with the Hopi which 
recently enacted legislation (S.692, 85th Congress) attempts 
to settle by providing for three judges to hear the evidence. 
Their decision may be appealed directly to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The Hopi were there first; they antedate all other Arizona 
tribes. The Navajos are comparatively late-comers. The Hopi 
are probably the last stronghold of traditional Indian religion 
among American tribes; anthropologists classify them as 
Pueblo Indians. Their beautiful ceremonies attract visitors from 
all parts of America, although the Snake Dance, performed in 
August at the height of the tourist season, is best known. 
Erroneously called a dance for rain, it is actually for the purpose 
of promoting the well-being of the people. The Shalako (or 
Salako), seen only at intervals of from five to 10 years, con- 
cludes a series of initiatory rites and is considered by many 
the most impressive of all ceremonies and the highest cultural 
expression of aboriginal religion in America. 

The heroic struggle of the Hopi against adversities of all 
kinds has won them many friends and admirers, but it has also 
attracted “characters’—-white men who espouse the cause of 
one or more of the three factions and prevent their coming 
together. The extremists are thus encouraged to stand firm in 
their contention that the Hopi are a sovereign nation, apart 
from the United States, to which the Hopi owe no allegiance 
because the Tribe has never made war nor signed a treaty. 
These “champions” further confuse the Hopi by advocating 
an appeal to the United Nations, “since the Tribe is not under 
US. jurisdiction.” 

The traditionalists, who are more moderate reactionaries, 
are closer to the extremists than to the progressives, although 
sensibly realizing that there is not the remotest chance that 
the United Nations would assume jurisdiction of the Hopi 
protest over the loss of their lands to the Navajo. However 
these traditionalists may regard the Hopi status, they concede 
that the sovereignty of the United States is politically para- 
mount. (The number of their young men who have served in 
the Armed Forces in every theatre of war proves that.) 

They want their chiefs (priests) instead of the Tribal 
Council, to rule their villages. Although the Hopi Constitution 
was written in consultation with the chiefs, and approved by 
a majority of them, the Council as it now exists was estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for its own con- 
venience, in violation of Hopi tradition. Of the nine recognized 
villages, only four, plus the “upper district” of Moenkopi, are 


represented on the Council. The “progressives,” who favor 
the Council would like to see mineral resources exploited, as 
was done by the Navajo, Ute and Jicarilla Apache. But the 
other factions fear this will result in an abandonment of “The 
Hopi Way” and in a rapid disintegration of cultural and 
religious values—which it will, of course. 


The Navajo 


Without seeing it, few Americans can visualize the 
physical aspects of the Navajo Reservation—the vast, eroded, 
semi-arid, desert-like stretches of rock and sand, extending 
from Northeastern Arizona into Northwestern New Mexico 
and Southeastern Utah (a tiny portion in Colorado) —nearly 
16 million acres, comparable in atea to the State of West 
Virginia, inadequate to support the thousands whose home 
it is. Only a people of indomitable will, inured to hardship, 
poverty and privation could exist on it. 

Yet, 85,000 Navajos, the largest North American tribe, 
do exist there. Although they are by far the best publicized 
tribe, relatively few Americans know more about them than 
that they receive large revenues from oil, gas and uranium. 

The rest—the Tribe’s progressive policies and programs, 
the fact that two-thirds of the people are illiterate and do not 
speak English, that the average annual per capita income is 
estimated at $431.00 or an average of $40 per month—are 
facts not carried in the newspapers. Nor is the fact made 
plain that except for money received by a few individuals 
owning allotments outside the reservation proper, all revenues 
from mineral leases are paid to the tribe, and administered 
by it. 

The population is scattered, living in isolated family 
groups, except in a few communities such as Shiprock, which 
has schools, a subagency office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and is a center of industrial development. The reservation has 
trading posts where supplies can be bought, schools, missions 
and a few hospitals and clinics. A new 75-bed hospital will be 
built at Shiprock and one of 200-bed capacity at Gallup. 
Roads, especially in the Arizona portion, are bad, a deterrent 
to health and education. Malnutrition is found almost every- 
where. (See the symposium on the Navajo dietary in The 
Journal of Nutrition, November 1956, Supplement #2; Wistar 
Institute of Anatomy and Biology.) 


Education 


Navajo leaders call this the greatest need of the people. 
For many years it was resisted by the tribe. In 1856, ten years 
after the return from Fort Sumter, there was not a child in 
school. Twenty years later there were only 35, although chil- 
dren of school age numbered 6,030. Fifty years afterward 
there were 1,881 in school out of 10,050. The Navajo Year 
Book for Fiscal Year 1957 (Robert W: Young) shows 90 
per cent in school. The chairman of the Navajo Education 
Committee gives the number lacking school facilities as 5,000 
rather than 3,000, while many think even that figure is too 
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low, because between 2,500 and 3,000 babies are born each 
year. 
There is a growing trend toward public school education 
which has the approval cf almost all the Indian leaders and 
most Indian parents. There are peripheral dormitories in 
towns near the Navajo reservation from which children go by 
bus to and from the public schools in those areas. Navajo 
parents prefer schools nearer home, on the reservation, but 
the effort to provide schooling for more children has drawn 
many away from home, some at great distances. 


The Tribal Council 


Every four years the people elect their representatives 
by ballot. For the benefit of the illiterate, these bear the 
likenesses of the candidates as well as their names. In March 
of next year the tribe’s second election without benefit of 
Bureau supervision will be held. The chairman, vice chairman, 
74 councilmen (there are now two women among them), and 
seven tribal judges will be chosen. 

The budget for the next fiscal year has been approved 
by the Bureau—Indian tribes do not have a free rein in 
deciding their own affairs—and amounts to $12,639,131. This 
is $2.5 million less than for last year, but almost a million 
more than the estimated expenditures for the current fiscal 
year. 

The largest outlay will be $3 million for a work relief 
and construction program, two million more than last year. 
Most of the education item of $619,500 will go for clothing 
for school children ($550,000); the remainder will be spent 
for eye care and hearing aids and for starting a new youth 
program—Boy and Girl Scouts and youth programs in general. 

Welfare will have $352,000 and the Health Committee 
$156,750, which will include $60,000 in layettes and vitamins 
for new babies. There will be $860,000 for well drilling and 
storage tanks. The reservation now has 1,058 wells and 895 
producing springs, but these are not nearly enough, and 50 
more water wells will be drilled in the new fiscal year. 

The Tribe hires its own police force and will allocate 
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$768,766 for law and order; but because it has no law and 
order code, it cannot take over the positions of superintendent 
of police and criminal investigators. 


Industrial development will receive $185,000, which will 
include $55,450 for operating a tribal business office, part of 
the Tribe’s program for self-help. One million will be set 
aside for land purchases, although the Bureau will require 
justification for land costing more than $10,000. 


There is a great gap between the Tribal Council and the 
people, despite efforts at community development and an 
earnest desire to make the people feel a part of their tribal 
government. The accelerated pace now maintained, which 
began 10 years ago, simply does not allow for adequate time 
to be spent in slow, painstaking explanations. There is a 
rapid succession of plans, programs, developments, and it is 
not surprising that not all the council members fully under- 
stand the meaning of 12 million dollars. Tribal business is 
big business, and the Navajo sheepherder, farmer and rail- 
road section hand do not understand big business any better 
than non-Indians do. 


Navajo Health 


The medicine man is gradually being succeeded by the 
white physician. Healing ceremonies are still held, although 
many of the old chants are being lost as the old men die. 
The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa Fe has 
collected many of these and is trying to preserve more, for it 
is generally admitted that another generation will find the 
medicine man a rarity in all but the most remote areas. 


Navajos value the healing ceremonies for other than 
bodily diseases, for as one tribal official, himself a medicine 
man, said, “We cannot cure tuberculosis, but we can heal 
diseases of the mind and heart.” A patient, after discharge 
from the hospital, will have a “sing” in order to resolve the 
inner conflict brought on by the hospital experience and to 
restore within himself a condition of harmony with the world 
around him. 


The death rate from tuberculosis among the Navajo has 
been reduced from nine times the national average to five, 
but this, added to the incidence of enteritis, mastoiditis, 
infant diarrhea, to say nothing of the high infant mortality 
rate, makes for a very serious health problem indeed: Health 
services improved when the U.S. Public Health Service took 
over this program from the Bureau of Indian Affairs three 
years ago, but there is a serious deficiency of personnel in all 
categories. There is but one nutritionist, recently arrived. 


Space is not sufficient in this newsletter to permit a 
discussion of the interesting pioneering in medical techniques 
which is being done at Many Farms by Cornell University 
Medical College, but when the findings are in, it is believed 
that they will establish a pattern for future medical work 
among many peoples. 
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Law and Order 


Only the lesser crimes come before the Navajo tribal 
courts. Such offenses totalled 6,481 in 1957. Major crimes, 
of which there were 41 last year, are under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Among the minor offenses there were 91 arrests for 
peyote violation, but as there are at least 15,000 users of this 
vision-inducing product of the desert cactus, it is clear that 
the ordinance against it is not being enforced. Peyotism, in its 
organized manifestations, is the Native American Church which 
has brought suit to prevent the enforcement of the tribal ban, 
charging that it is a violation of freedom of worship. Peyote is 


not classed as a narcotic, and may be sent through the mails, 
but New Mexico has legislated against its possession and use. 


Much has had to be omitted from this report on the 
Navajo because of limitations of space; discussions of com- 
munity programs, welfare, housing, economic development, 
problems of allottees living off the reservation in the Checker- 
board Area of Northwestern New Mexico, participation in 
local, state and national elections, relocation, long-range plan- 
ning, and other subjects. The Navajo situation in its varied 
aspects cannot be even briefly sketched within the compass 
of a report of this length. All that has been attempted here 
is to indicate the nature of a few of the problems. 
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motion for a re-hearing was taken to the Nebraska Supreme 
Court which refused to entertain it. A petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the U.S. Supreme Court was similarly refused. 

In the early history of the case, the attorney most active 
for the defendant had furnished one of the most amazing 
episodes of the case, for during the trial he was obliged to 
admit in the presence of the jury that he had tampered with 
and enlarged the bullet hole in the belt of the slain man. The 
belt was an exhibit for the prosecution. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs’ generous 
support from the AAIA membership helped to give the 
Nebraska Defense Committee additional financial latitude, and 
was instrumental in having a writ of habeas corpus filed in the 
United States District Court. New court-appointed counsel 
which had been obtained for the defendant were Charles A. 
Flansburg of Lincoln and Eugene O'Sullivan of Omaha, who 
donated their services and asked financial support only for 
legal expenses. 

On June 28, 1957 came a decision of Judge John W. 
Delehant of the Federal District Court which upheld the habeas 
corpus petition of Grandsinger that he had been “denied effec- 
tive assistance of counsel” at his first trial in 1954, and ordered 
a new trial for the defendant or his release. Whether conduct 
of the counsel had virtually left Grandsinger without legal 
help was the sole issue in the opinion. 

In commenting on the forced confession of the defendant's 
attorney in open court that he had tampered with evidence, 
Judge Delehant’s opinion said, in part, “What had theretofore 
been an orderly trial was perverted into a virtual legal lynch- 
ing. From that time forward (defendant's attorney) stood dis- 
credited before the jury in respect of petitioner. For implicit 
in the brief, but startling exposure before the jury of (the 
attorney's) wrongdoing was an admission that the defense was 
so devoid of merit as to need gross deception and falsification 
of the evidence for its support. And it was in that sordid 
atmosphere that the closing arguments were made, the in- 
structions were given and the case submitted to the jury for 
its deliberation.” 


The State of Nebraska appealed the Delehant decision 
to the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals before which argument 
was heard on March 6, 1958. On April 14 the higher court 
confirmed the decision of the Federal District Court in favor 
of Grandsinger. The U.S. Supreme Court later denied the State's 
petition for a writ of certiorari, and a new trial was scheduled. 

In the second trial, according to Lake, no sensational 
new evidence was introduced, but the defense counsel for this 
phase of the struggle, John J. Powers and James Lane of 
Oglalla, were able to show numerous medical and police inac- 
curacies in former testimony, including that of state witnesses 
who had made conflicting statements. 

At the end of four years, thousands of dollars in donated 
legal services had been put at the command of the personable 
young South Dakota Sioux, whose many months in a peni- 
tentiary awaiting his fate, observers believe, have markedly 
matured him. “More work was done on his behalf by more 
individuals in the country at large than can ever be calculated,” 
states La Verne Madigan, the Association's Executive Director, 
“but certain individuals should be cited for their share in 
securing Lloyd’s freedom from this charge. Dr. James A. Lake, 
Jr., for the past few years put his great legal knowledge unstint- 
ingly at the service of the Nebraska Indians, not only in the 
Grandsinger case, but in the We Shake Hands program of 
the Omaha Tribe.” She named Earl Dyer, City Editor of the 
Lincoln Star; James Rhinehart, Professor of Criminology, Paul 
Meadows, Professor of Sociology, both of the University of 
Nebraska, and Caleb Foote, formerly of the University’s law 
faculty, now with the University of Pennsylvania, all of the 
Grandsinger Defense Committee, as having been untiring in 
their efforts to obtain justice for Grandsinger. 

Commenting on the Indian rights issue of the trial, Miss 
Madigan said, “The Association has been concerned tradition- 
ally with any cases involving treaty rights, but today when 
Indian people are attempting to break down the wall which 
fear of unequal treatment before the law and by their fellow 
citizens has built, we cannot overlook the significance of what 
becomes of any young Indian who has left the reservation 
community and is trying to find his way into the larger life 
of America.” 
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